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THE FRENCH NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 

By ISIDOR PHILIPP 

THE Paris Conservatory is usually looked upon by the public 
as some kind of professional school. The idea is that one 
may embark on an artistic career just as one chooses some 
manual avocation, technical preparation or artistic aptitude being 
unnecessary. The Conservatory, however, is a superior school 
of learning, into which none are admitted until after they have 
proved themselves possessed of technical attainments in a degree 
increasing continually with the artistic worth of the postulant. 

In fact, the diffusion of musical knowledge which this insti- 
tution has brought about since its foundation, in producing a 
number of experienced teachers, has helped to raise the general 
standards of study in private instruction. In the space of a single 
century, music has made tremendous strides in advance, and 
the Paris Conservatory may lay claim to a major share in this 
movement. It has acquired the reputation justly given it, and 
has amply justified the hopes of its founders. In the beginning 
and for quite a long while those who presented themselves could 
register with the greatest ease, provided that they possessed some 
aptitude or some superficial information. Artists were lacking: 
they had first to be trained. Yet, as the applicants increased in 
number and talent, greater severity was exercised in admitting 
them. To-day, in view of the multiplicity of aspirants and the 
qualities which, in general, they possess it has nearly reached the 
point in certain branches of study, that those who wish to become 
students at the Conservatory, have to know almost enough to 
leave the institution in order to enter it. 

The fact that the instruction is of the best as well as being 
gratuitous, the limitation to the number of pupils accepted and 
quantity of aspirants has led to the competitive examinations for 
entry. Hence it is those most highly gifted or most favored by 
fortune in the examinations for whom the entry as pupils is re- 
served. Applicants multiplying ceaselessly, it was found neces- 
sary, in their own behalf, to bring about a reduction in the excess 
of postulant students in certain special branches. It was de- 
cided to attain this end by lowering the age limit for entry. The 
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only effect was to restrain the increase which would inevitably 
have taken place in time if the status quo had been maintained, 
without sensibly diminishing the number of applicants : they simply 
applied for admission at an earlier age; such was the net result. 

And in spite of the obstacles presented by rules and regula- 
tions, the number of applicants for admission to the Conservatory 
has continued to increase noticeably. From 280, the collective 
number of applicants registered in 1851 for admission to all the 
classes to which admission is granted by way of competitive 
examination, the total passed 310 in 1861, and rose to 461 in 1871. 
In 1881 it had reached 753, then attained 903 in 1891, and 1000 
in 1914. This increase did not take place without complicating 
the work of the various juries and that of the administrative staff. 
Only fifteen years ago, in the absence of any special regulations, 
formalities were reduced to a minimum: all that was needed was 
to have one's self registered, file a birth certificate and an attesta- 
tion of vaccination. There were no forms with which to comply, no 
list of woiks to propose for audition in accordance with an estab- 
lished program. Applications for registration were even received 
during the examination. The summary mode of procedure, ex- 
peditious though it might be, had various disadvantages. Cheat- 
ing was more difficult to discover, insufficiently prepared aspirants 
made the lists uselessly long and took up the jury's time to its 
total loss. 

To-day all this has been changed. 

A final term for the closing of the registration books is rigor- 
ously set. When this has been done the scenes and pieces suggested 
are verified; requests and documents carefully examined and 
classified alphabetically; the general list of applicants made out 
after chance has decided the letter with which the hearing is to 
begin; the individual summons to the postulants divided into as 
many auditions as their number may demand, etc., so that no one 
may have an interest in trying to put off registration until the 
last moment. 

The admission examinations, nine in number, usually take 
up seventeen seances, which occur annually in the time comprised 
between October 15 and the end of November. These periodical 
examinations, the limiting of the students to a comparatively 
restricted total, the age and program condition, the maximum 
duration of the study course, the free scholarships, etc., do not 
fail to astonish strangers — Americans and Englishmen — who are 
accustomed to turn up at their schools at any time of the year, 
to stay as long as it suits them. Many, if not all, think that the 
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Paris Conservatory is organized along the lines of American 
musical conservatories, for instance, private institutions accessible 
without administrative regulations to anyone who is able to pay 
for lessons. We know that some of these institutions count as 
many as a thousand piano pupils, of whom several hundred are 
women. Hence they are struck dumb with astonishment when 
they learn that the National Conservatory of Paris is entirely 
maintained by the government, that its pupils do not have to 
pay for their instruction, regardless of what nationality they may 
be, and that subsidies are even apportioned some of them. They 
then begin to realize how strict are the rules which preclude their 
admission to the school, and disappointed, pass on to spend else- 
where the few months which they had counted on spending in 
acquainting themselves with the wholesome traditions of French 
art. From one point of view this is to be regretted; yet the charac- 
ter of the Conservatory does not lend itself to such a procedure as 
that which they might desire. It is not a means of exploitation 
for the material benefit of the State. 

The preparatory classes for the dramatic and lyric stage are 
those which attract the greatest number of aspirants. Is it the 
prestige exercised by the theatre that is the determining cause? 
Is it the exceptional successes scored by some singers and players? 
Is it because a career in this field seems more accessible, more 
within their means? Is it that they expect the success due to 
some lucky chance, or have they illusions on the subject of their 
own ability, do they exaggerate the gifts with which nature has 
endowed them? It would be difficult to fix with certainty which 
of these motives are those by which they are influenced. The 
patent fact is, however, that at the beginning of the academic 
year of 1912, three hundred candidates, men and women, regis- 
tered for the dramatic declamation classes, when only one hun- 
dred and seventy-four were registered twenty years ago, and no 
more than eighty, ten years before that. Thus three hundred 
candidates competed for fifteen places. 

The class membership is strictly limited. The figure fixed is 
subject to change and depends on the vacations which occur 
irregularly, according to the year. The average for the last decen- 
nial period came to one hundred and sixty-five. In 1914, the 
various competitive examinations resulted in no more than one 
hundred and forty-six admissions (eighty-one men and sixty-five 
women), distributed more or less as follows: dramatic declama- 
tion, twenty-two; song, thirty-nine; piano, seventeen; prepara- 
tory piano, fourteen; violin, twelve; preparatory violin, four, etc. 
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To these figures should be added those of the classes in solfeggio, 
harmony, piano accompaniment, organ and composition, in all 
making up some forty to fifty admissions. The school population 
hence came to nearly six hundred and thirty students. Since 1857 
it has always been more than six hundred; in 1897 it reached 
seven hundred and ten, and in 1885, seven hundred and thirty- 
five. The measures taken in 1894 had wisely laid restrictions on 
the constant increase in the number of students in each class, 
and it is of but slight importance if statistics show that the 
attendance had fallen below older levels. There were too many 
pupils in view of the number of classes. 

In reality, the Conservatory is attended by a much larger 
following. In addition to the registered students, a small number 
of registered auditors are admitted; and some are authorized to 
attend various classes for a limited period of time. 



The budget of the Conservatory comes to 258,700 francs 1 
($51,740), of which 193,200 francs ($38,700), is allotted for the 
administrative, teaching and service staff, comprising a total of 
one hundred salaried persons. 

Of this sum, how much does each of the eighty-three professors 
and assistants of the eighty-one classes in session receive? About 
a dozen are accorded a meagre, variable and deferred indemnifica- 
tion; and for the others there is a minimum salary of 600 francs 
($120.00) and a maximum one of 2,400 francs ($480.00). A salary 
of 3,000 francs ($600.00) is allowed the professors of history and 
composition. A professor at the Paris Conservatory cannot 
claim a maximum salary of more than 2,400 francs ($480.00) 
after ten years of service. And at that he is not certain of securing 
it within a reasonable time. 

The position of the professors in the greatest existing school of 
music is hence not at all advantageous and far below what might 
be supposed. In spite of this their zeal and devotion are not 
affected: the results achieved are there to testify to the fact. 

The sum of 63,500 francs ($12,700) is allotted for supply and 
maintenance expenses, of which 24,000 francs ($4,800), are dis- 
tributed in pensions (scholarships), and awards to students of 
singing and dramatic declamation. 

■Trans. Note: On a nominal basis, with the franc at 20 cents, 458,700 francs would 
amount to $51,740, and 193,700 francs to $38,700. Of course the franc as quoted on 
exchange at present would make these sums as well as the smaller ones instanced con- 
siderably less in American money. 
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The cost of purchasing and copying music, of supplies, of 
up-keep, of tuning, and repairing of musical instruments and the 
furniture of the class-rooms, of heat and light, also call for an ex- 
penditure of more than 20,000 francs ($4,000.00). 

Finally, the library and the museum of the Conservatory 
have to content themselves with an allowance of about 10,000 
francs ($2,000.00), an amount really insufficient when it is a 
question of acquiring ancient works or expensive compositions. 

Hence it is only with the exercise of great circumspection 
and economy that it is possible to keep up appearances, with 
resources whose sum is fixed as opposed to varying and often 
unexpected expenses. 



A truth which it seems almost superfluous to state is, that in 
the matter of art instruction it is impossible to have a positive pro- 
gram of study, one that is applicable without distinction to all 
students during a rigorously determined period. Hence, at the 
Conservatory there is no division of work that is uniformly regu- 
lated. The professors are allowed the greatest latitude with 
respect to the means they employ: the end in view is all that 
matters. And how could this be otherwise when we consider the 
differences in the dispositions and temperaments of the various 
pupils? Granted, there is a traditional doctrine, a collective 
body of technical exercises to form the basis of instruction; yet 
every student is led to acquaint himself with them in accord with 
his individual aptitude, his proper degree of intelligence, his 
measure of progress, the quality of his talent, etc. 

Therefore it is necessary to take into consideration not the 
means employed, but their results. These last are most satis- 
factory in the major portion of the study branches, as the com- 
petitions at the end of the year testify. 

Now this competitive method of judgment necessarily estab- 
lishes one identical test for all students, and it is possible, and 
with reason at times, to criticize its failings. Yet what other 
manner of procedure offers? Should we, as is done in foreign 
conservatories or schools, institute general examinations and de- 
liver certificates or diplomas for study courses absolved or for 
aptitude demonstrated? It is by no means certain that we 
would gain thereby. Would a diploma do more to establish an 
artist's reputation than a first prize? And, whether its principle 
be a good or an ill one, the competition which custom has accepted 
is not likely to disappear. 
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Let us see how the competitive examination is practiced at 
the Conservatory. 

The study of solfeggio has been carried to a high degree of 
finish. It seems, at first glance, that in these classes the students 
occupy themselves only with the rudiments of music, that they 
devote themselves to a study of secondary importance, which as 
a rule is accorded only a minimum of time. In fact, work in these 
classes is carried out in the greatest detail. By dint of zeal, of 
constant emulation, the students in general develop a degree of 
power which astonishes the most prejudiced. In vain difficulties 
and subtleties are heaped upon them for solution, it is impossible 
to trip them up. Each new complication merely increases the 
sum total of work accomplished. 

The competition embraces three tests: musical dictation, 
theory, reading. The first two tests occur simultaneously. All 
the students are gathered together in the main hall — at a reason- 
able distance one from the other in order to prevent any com- 
munication — and a melody which sums up the principle rhythmic 
difficulties and those of intonation is vocalized or played on the 
organ. This uninterrupted presentation is intended to allow 
the students to get the idea of the general effect, time, figuration, 
mode, etc. Then the melodic text is given in detail, in fragments 
of two measures executed as follows: the first fragment is stated 
once, then, after a short pause, it is repeated a second time. 
Again, after another interval of silence, it is repeated a third 
time and immediately followed by the fragment next in order. 
This fragment is once more repeated a second time and, on the 
third repetition, the third fragment is joined to it, and so on to 
the end. When all has been completed in this manner, the com- 
plete text is repeated for the last time, without interruption, so 
that the competitors may review their copies and correct any 
errors. A few moments later their work is collected for sub- 
mission to the jury. 

These two written tests are eliminatory, and any student 
who has not passed them in a satisfactory manner is not allowed 
to take part in the reading test. It is a fact that at some examina- 
tions, embracing classes of some seventy pupils, not one was ex- 
cluded from the decisive test. This last consists of a lesson of 
some sixty measures, in several movements and written in seven 
clefs (G on the second line; C on the first, second, third and 
fourth lines; and F on the third and fourth lines) which has to be 
read at first sight, and with the musical feeling its character 
demands. 
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The harmony competition takes place in privacy. Each 
competitor is locked up, some Sunday in June or July, at six 
o'clock in the morning, in one of the classrooms, where he remains 
until his work is done, at the latest until midnight. He is pro- 
hibited from having any communication with the outside world 
or with his fellow competitors, and he is watched so that no message 
can be carried to him by a restaurant waiter at meal-time, for his 
meals have to be eaten incommunicado by the student. When he 
reaches the class-room he is given the text of the composition he 
is to write; a bass and a song of some forty measures. His work 
is to write, while he is segregated, the three complementary parts 
of the text given him, without consulting music, examples, har- 
mony books, piano, etc. 

This procedure might seem simple; in reality it is quite 
complicated. It demands several years of preparation, a pro- 
found knowledge of the rules which make up the science of har- 
mony, large practice, a correct and elegant style of writing. In 
a word, the finished work must be musically interesting. 

Among the harmony students who have carried off the first 
prize during the past hundred years should be mentioned: Kalk- 
brenner, Zimmerman, Pasdeloup, Metra, Colonne, Marty, Pierne, 
Xavier Leroux, Nadia Boulanger, Savard, A. Magnard, Bouval, 
Caussade, d'Ollone, Gallon, and Motte-Lecroix. 

In the harmony test the student has all the leisure needed to 
think over his subject, to reflect upon the multiple combinations 
of which it is susceptible. It is quite the contrary with regard 
to the piano accompaniment tests, in which, by the way, no one 
may take part who has not already participated in the competition 
in written harmony. The accompaniment test is an immediate, 
present -moment affair, at which the tests imposed must be passed. 
A bass, above which is the figuration indicating the character of 
the chords constituting the harmony, has to be expressed on the 
keyboard by means of a rapid bird's-eye view of the page. For a 
given song melody the student, under the same conditions, has 
to find a bass and intermediate parts; while taking care that his 
accompaniment is vatied and interesting. A reduction for piano 
of a laige orchestral score is a delicate operation, as much because 
of its immediacy, as because it is necessary, at first sight, to ex- 
tract a multiplicity of instrumental parts often written in different 
tonalities according to the nature of the transposing instruments 
used, from the essential parts of a work. It is a question of giving 
an idea of a number, of underlining its characteristic passages, or 
of accompanying the voices. 
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It is an art in which several of the laureates of the Conserva- 
tory have shone preeminent, among them: A. Thomas, Bazin, 
Baptiste, Ch. Colin, Th. Dubois, Fissot, Danhauser, P. Vidal, 
etc. To-day the scores of dramatic works are nearly all published 
in piano reductions; this study now has less application than 
formerly. Yet it is indispensable for the older repertory and has, 
besides, the advantage of forming practiced musicians. 

In addition to the piece chosen for actual playing — fugue, 
choral, fantasy, etc., which has been studied, and in which the 
player can display his virtuosity or the ingenuity of his combina- 
tion of stops, the various tests of the organ competition have to be 
carried out at the moment, like those of the piano accompaniment 
class. These tests differ, however, as regards their character. 
The harmonization of plain-chant, where the leading part is some- 
times placed in the bass, sometimes in the upper voice, take place 
according to rules notably specious, on a text borrowed from the 
liturgy. Then comes the improvisation of a fugue on a given 
subject a few measures long. This test calls for great prompti- 
tude in the concept of the various elements which should enter 
into the composition of this kind of a piece. The rules governing 
the improvised fugue are, perhaps, less rigorous than those for the 
written fugue; yet its general order should present a proper 
arrangement and a logical plan. 

Improvisation on a free, modern subject, having none of the 
rigorous severity of the fugue, is also in order. The organist may 
give free reign to his imagination in the development of his theme, 
in its embellishment and variation, so as to produce an interesting 
composition which is nevertheless in character with the nature of 
his given subject. Four masters in succession have held the posi- 
tion of professor of organ since 1818: Benoist, Cesar Franck, 
Widor and Guilmant. Among their pupils are artists several of 
whom have become famous: Lefebure, Renaud de Vilbac, Saint - 
Sae'ns, J. Cohen, G. Bizet, Th. Dubois, Fissot, Chauvet, E. 
Bernard, Salvayre, R. Pugno, Dallier, Chapuis, Pierne, Marty, 
Vierne, Bonnet, etc. 

Though the competition in composition for the Roman Prize 
is open to all the musicians without regard to school, one sees but 
very few other than Conservatory pupils take part in it success- 
fully. This competition is arranged by the French Institute, for 
composition proper and orchestration, the Conservatory devoting 
its test at the end of the academic year to counterpoint and fugue. 

While harmony treats of the interweaving of chords, or 
aggregations of simultaneous sound, the science of counterpoint 
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consists in the movement of melodic parts written, note against 
note (point against point), without it being necessary to take into 
consideration the chords, but only the relation of the tonal inter- 
vals with regard to their distance one from another. 

The study and practice of counterpoint develop great flex- 
ibility and great facility in writing; while at the same time serving 
as a preparation for fugue, of which art the former is an indis- 
pensable complement. The present classes in counterpoint are 
directed by Mm. Gedalge and Caussade. 

A theme, known as a "fugal subject," some four measures 
long, is given the competitors, who are secluded on a Sunday under 
the same conditions as the harmony students and for a similar 
period of eighteen hours. On the basis of this short fragment, 
and in accordance with numerous and very rigorous rules, they 
are expected to write a composition whose development includes 
an exposition, diversions, strettos, etc., and which at times may 
exceed a hundred measures. The names of laureates who have 
carried off the first prize in fugue are numerous: Mehul, Barbereau, 
Deldevez, Cesar Franck, V. Masse, Maillart, Alkan, G. Bizet, 
Th. Dubois, Massenet, Lavignac, Taudou, Taffanel, E. Bernard, 
C. Broutin, P. Vidal, Pierne, Ferroni, Debussy, X. Leroux, Dukas, 
Galeotti, Busser, Motte-Lecroix, Nadia Boulanger, Caplet, Ravel, 
etc. 

The Roman prize competition we know about. Six students 
of the composition classes may take part in it. In a three weeks' 
term they must write and orchestrate a cantata which is passed 
upon by the Academy of Fine Arts. The largely discussed stay 
in Rome is undeniably useful. The life of study among so many 
artistic master-works, the meditative quietude to which the stu- 
dent may give himself up (for the prize pensioners are granted an 
allowance of 3,000 fcs. per annum for the term of four years), are 
these advantages negligible? And the penetration of arts which 
are not the student's own, thanks to the daily association with 
talented comrades, is this not of value? Unconsciously art im- 
pressions are gathered whose influence is most stimulating in later 
development, every student adapting to his own nature and tem- 
peramental view-point that which he observes. What a wonder- 
ful intellectual training, self-cultivated, is made possible by the 
sole contemplation of the paintings, the statues, the ruins and the 
landscapes of Italy! It is a mistake to think that Rome only is 
open to the prize winner. On the contrary, all Italy is free to him. 
During his third year an even greater latitude is allowed him, 
and he is at liberty to go where he will, provided he fulfills the 
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conditions imposed by the Academy of Fine Arts. One should 
mention the artists, some of them famous, who have obtained the 
Roman prize: Herold, Halevy, Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, 
Gounod, Victor Masse, Georges Bizet, Paladilhe, Th. Dubois, 
Massenet, Vidal, Debussy, Leroux, Wormser, Bruneau, Erlanger, 
Rabaud, Pierne, Charpentier, Georges Hue, Dukas, etc. 

However important and useful the competitions which have 
been discussed may be, the general public pays but little attention 
to them. There is nothing about them that strikes the imagina- 
tion or which forces itself upon the public mind. The latter is 
interested only in those tests whose results it is able to appreciate 
— more or less accurately — and even at that all these tests do not 
attract public interest in equal measure. 

Coincident with the competitions are the everlasting recrim- 
inations against the Conservatory teaching methods, teachers 
devoid of skill, the lack of first-class competitions, etc. These 
are old motives which are still capable of embellishment — with- 
out advancing new arguments — and which give empiricists and 
discredited teachers occasion to praise their own so-called in- 
fallible systems, or to exhibit their ill will. 

It is true that with regard to song and declamation all is far 
from perfect. Yet where do they do better? Is it the fault of 
the government, of the teachers or of the pupils? 

It is clearly apparent that singing voices are not plentiful and 
that, of the eighty students who make up the annual complement 
of the classes, of which number a fourth part is renewed every 
year, only a small proportion become famous. Before criticizing, 
however, it is only fair to examine the results obtained in similar 
schools. If this is done it will be seen that the same holds good for 
one as for the other. Nature is not prodigal of her gifts. The 
students themselves are perhaps in too great haste to cultivate 
a talent which they deny the time needful to mature. Do they 
not listen to advice which may be fatal? Are they all endowed 
with an alert intelligence and a sufficient measure of musical 
culture? And, do they conscientiously try to profit by the vari- 
ous courses placed at their disposal in the main classes and the 
accessory ones? Do they yield to guidance, and do they receive 
with docility the precepts given them? Finally, can they claim 
to be exempt from the presumption, the self-sufficiency, the 
fatuity which makes some students consider a merely approximate 
amount of work ample? 

In addition, is anyone ignorant of the fact that the majority 
of students enter with natural defects difficult to do away with, 
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or with erroneous principles almost impossible to eradicate? We 
might mention, off-hand, the wrong contraction of the tongue 
which is an obstacle to palatal resonance, and its consequent effect 
in changing the character and timbre of the voice; the stiff tensity 
of the larynx which brings about imperfect vibration of the vo- 
cal chords; the bringing together of the tonsils and the retraction 
of the uvula by the tightening of the supports of the velum of the 
palate; defective clavicular breathing in place of diaphragmatic 
respiration; lisping; tongue defects resulting in a gutteral vibra- 
tion unpleasant to listen to, and having the disadvantage of making 
the upper laryngeal orifice smaller and strangling the sounds as they 
pass, etc. It is not enough for the teacher to correct defects of the 
vocal organs, he must also endeavor to inculcate or develop the 
song qualities needed: voice placing, articulation, vocalization, 
style, musical expression, etc. The task is a delicate and laborious 
one, and on the part of the pupil demands entire docility and 
sustained hard work. 

Whatever may be objected to the teaching methods of the 
Conservatory, their detractors may be confronted with a long 
series of masters and laureates who do honor to the institution, 
and whose reputation is above discussion. 

Among the first, and I will cite only those who have a world- 
wide reputation, we find: Mme. Cinti-Damoreau, Bordogni, 
Pellegrini, Garat, G. Duprez, Battaille, Garcia, Plantade, Ban- 
derali, Ponchard, Faure, Delle-Sedie, Mme. Viardot, Roger, Rose 
Caron, Saleza, etc., of whom a number studied in the Conservatory 
and were awarded first prize. 

The same award has been carried off by: Levasseur, Derivis, 
Achard, Obin, Maurel, Gaillard, Bouhy, Vergnet, Talazac, Escala- 
jis, Delmas, Clement, Imbert de la Tour, Perier, etc., whose names 
are not altogether unknown to those who have paid attention to 
dramatic art. 

Women, too, have had a place of honor, ever since Miles. 
Darus, Falcon, Nau, Carvalho, Lefebvre, Werthsimber, Cico, 
Rosine Bloch, Marie-Rose, Rose Caron, Breval, Bilbaut-Vauche- 
let, etc., have been shining on the great lyric stages. 

The criticisms already alluded to are also made with regard 
to instruction in the branches of tragedy and comedy. Yet here, 
as elsewhere, a mere list of students and of teachers will suffice to 
show what our Conservatory is and has done. We might mention : 
Ligier, Bressant, Got, Thiron, Mounet-Sully, Delaunay, Paul Mon- 
net, the Coquelins, senior and junior, Worms, Le Bargy, Silvan, 
Beer, Ferandy, Leitner, de Max, Galipaux, etc., and among the 
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women Sarah Bernhardt, Augustine and Madeleine Brohan, 
Croizette, Samary, Richemberg, Brandes, etc. Who will say that 
it is not a glorious roll! 

As to the instrumental classes of the Conservatory, their 
superiority is unanimously attested. The professors who have 
taught or are teaching at the Conservatory, Adam, Le Couppey, 
Marmontel, Mathias, Delaborde, Pugno, Diemer, Philipp, Risler, 
Cortot, are well known. As to the pianists who have graduated 
from their classes, their name is legion: Kalkbrenner, Herold, 
Henri Herz, Cesar Franck, Ch. V. Alkan, Plante, G. Bizet, Mas- 
senet, Pierne, Chevillard, Stojowski, Motte-Lecroix, Zadora, etc., 
and among the women: Mme. Taell, Clothilde Kleeberg, Guiomar 
Novaes, Marcelle Herrenschmidt, Georgette Guller, Cella Del- 
avrancea, Nathalie Radisse, van Barentzen, Madeleine de Val- 
malete, etc. 

The Conservatory, to speak truly, is no more than a superior 
school, as I have said. The students in a piano class, for instance, 
are guided along two quite distinct paths of progress in which one, 
however, does not exclude the other: the roads to virtuosity and 
the professorate. They are taught to teach music. The pro- 
fessors are free agents and are allowed to train those confided to 
them as they may choose. The women students — long experience 
has established the principle — stand in need of a guide. As soon 
as a guide is lacking they gradually go back. The artists, how- 
ever, who keep in touch with their teachers continue to make 
progress. This collaboration between pupil and teacher is most 
interesting for both. The observations already made with regard 
to the piano classes hold good for the violin classes as well. Glance 
at a list of the teachers! We have: Gavinies, Rode, Kreutzer, 
Alard, Habeneck, Baillot, Massart, Dancla, Remy, Lefort, Berthe- 
lier, and among the laureates: Mazas, Henri Wieniawski, Sarasate, 
Lamoureux, Colonne, Garcin, Flesch, Kreisler, Thibaud, Enesco, 
Quii oga, Teresina Tua, etc. Among the 'cellists must be instanced : 
Romberg, Duport, Delsart, Franchomme, Hekking, and in the 
wind instrument classes: Tulo, Taffanel, Gaubert, Barrere, Collin, 
Gillet, Bas, Longy, Turban, Mimart, Grisez, etc. 

I have asked myself whether it would not be possible to estab- 
lish a national conservatory, based on the same principles as our 
own, in America. I do not think it would, since America is too 
great in extent. And decentralization, incidentally, is an excellent 
thing. The German conservatories, organized in a superior 
manner, financially supported, skilled in spreading and main- 
taining the idea that the proper place to study with any serious 
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intent is Germany, have drawn the American students to them. 
Upon their return to their own land these became apostles of this 
creed. Yet, I believe that those who will organize the schools 
which shall be founded in America — should steep themselves in our 
methods, our tastes, our tendencies, our esthetics. Then the 
almost exclusive German fascination will disappear. 

What should be avoided is the Conservatory of amateurs. 
What we must wish for America, and for France as well, is the 
burgeoning of choral societies, these groups which have mainly 
contributed in Scandinavia, Germany and Holland, toward mak- 
ing the masses musical. The conservatories should take an active 
part in recruiting these choral bodies, for nothing else seems quite 
as important from the point of view of musical culture. As to 
America, considering the progress made during the past twenty 
years, I am convinced that in another score she will stand at the 
head of the musical nations of the world. 

(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 



